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WOMEN IN HINDU TRADITIONS 

Leona M. Anderson 


INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

As almost every textbook on Hinduism will tell you, the term Hindu is a 
modern Western one originating from an older term that described the people 
living along the Indus River, in the northwest part of the Indian subcontinent. 
Because Hinduism originated as a geographic designation, there is a lot of con¬ 
fusion as to what exactly it means to be a Hindu. One characteristic of 
Hinduism is clear, however: it is diverse, and this diversity extends to the status 
of women within the Hindu fold. 

Hinduism is often presented as a total way of life, and within that life there 
are a multitude of images, ideas, rituals, and traditions. There is no one founder 
and no one book but many texts that are believed to contain revelation. 
Hinduism is the most ancient of the living religions, having reached a high state 
of development from at least 1500 BCE, and it has survived the missionary drive 
of other religions. Many gods and goddesses populate this tradition and this 
plurality of deities has made Hinduism more tolerant and accepting of other, 
non-Hindu beliefs of deity. 

Woman’s roles in Hinduism differ depending on a number of factors, 
including region, caste, occupation, and education, so that it is virtually impos¬ 
sible to present an image of woman that is coherent and self-contained. One 
must, therefore, speak to the question of women in India in a pluralistic 
fashion, recognizing that there are a number of concerns and clusters of con¬ 
cerns that are relevant. The following chapter seeks to address a select number 
of these concerns, but it is by no means exhaustive. 

BASIC CONCEPTS 

The Hindu vision of the world is cyclical, an ever-repeating cycle of births and 
deaths known as samsara , which has no beginning and which repeats itself 
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over long periods of time. The present age is the last stage of the development 
of the world. Political strife, war, poverty, inflation, and the like characterize 
this age. Finally, after several more eons, the world will become so degener¬ 
ate that it will be destroyed and the cycle will repeat itself. Humans undergo 
a sequence of births and deaths that parallel that of the world. Samsara refers 
to the cyclical pattern of birth and death undergone by individuals as well as 
that undergone by the world. In one of the most sacred texts of Hinduism, the 
Bhagavad Gita, the movement from death to rebirth has been compared to a 
change of clothing: 

Just as a person casts off worn garments and puts on others that are new, even 
so does the embodied soul cast off worn out bodies and take on others that 
are new. (2.22) (Mascaro 1968: 50) 

Samsara is not haphazard, but governed by the law of action and reaction, 
cause and effect, also known as the law of karma (literally, action). The doctrine 
of karma is a doctrine of consequences. As a moral law, it means that every 
action, every thought, has a result. There are no shortcuts. Individuals are 
responsible for their actions, not just in one lifetime but over a series of many 
lifetimes. Our position in this life is determined by our past actions and our 
current actions will determine our subsequent births. The goal is, first, to attain 
a better birth by performing morally good actions, and second, to attain moksa 
which means release from the cycle of birth and death. Thus, the Brhadaranyaka 
Upani$ad states: 

According as one acts, according as one conducts oneself, so does one 
become. The doer of good becomes good. The doer of evil becomes evil. 
(4.3.35-8) (Vyas 1987: 81) 

The Paths 

There are three paths that serve as general guidelines for the attainment of 
moksa in Hinduism: the path of knowledge, the path of action, and the path 
of devotion. These paths are not exclusive; a combination of them is common 
in religious practice. Nor are these paths the only means available to reach 
the final goal. 

The path of knowledge emerges out of the earliest of Hindu texts, the 
Vedas, especially the Upanisads. The basic idea is that knowledge, not just ordi¬ 
nary, discursive knowledge, but intuitive knowledge of truth, will effect moksa. 
An important concept in this path is Brahman, which is equated with prana 
(breath, life). Brahman permeates the world as salt permeates water ( Chandogya 
Upani$ad 6.13; Hume: 248). A second term of note is Atman, the individual’s 
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innermost self or soul or the universal self. Ascetic discipline assists in the 
process of detaching oneself from the pursuits of the world and from an inter¬ 
est in one’s individual existence. 

The religious quest in the Upanisads involves realizing the fundamental 
identity of Brahman and Atman—the realization that one’s essential self tran¬ 
scends individuality limitation, decay and death. The realization of this truth 
wins the disciple liberation or mok$a. Although there are a few women 
acknowledged as authorities, this path restricted rather than liberated women. 
Woman came to be associated with may a or the world of appearance, equated 
with the physical world of multiplicity and thus opposed to the spiritual realm 
of unity The goal of the path of knowledge is to transcend maya. 

The second path is the path of action. The emphasis on this path is 
dharma , which is often understood as action in accordance with certain social 
and ritual standards. The details of these standards have been gradually worked 
out from the Brahmanas (c. 500 BCE) through the later texts including the 
Dharmasastras (law books). This latter is a large body of teachings on various 
social and ritual responsibilities. There is also according to this path the notion 
that one should act selflessly 

The rules of dharma encompass rules of caste behaviour. Caste is a com¬ 
plicated system of social stratification. One way to look at it is as a set of occu¬ 
pational categories, though this is more an ideal than a reality Each caste in 
modern India encompasses a large range of occupations and social statuses. 
A typical formulation of caste has it that there are four castes, including the 
Brahmins , whose duties are purely religious. Brahmins are mandated to study 
and teach. They are the custodians of all knowledge that the Veda—a large 
corpus of literature considered to contain revelation—implies and as such they 
are held in high esteem. The second caste is the K$atriya or warrior caste, 
whose primary duty is the protection of their subjects. At the head of this caste 
stands the king. The third caste is the Vaisya. This caste includes merchants, 
bankers, and landowners. They have the moral responsibility of wealth. Finally 
there are the Sudras, or labourers, whose duties are service to the other three 
castes. Within this system there are a seemingly infinite number of subdivi¬ 
sions. Outside of this system, there are a large number of people who typically 
perform menial tasks and are referred to as outcastes or, as Mahatma Gandhi 
called them, the Harijans (people of god). 

In addition to caste, there are also laid out certain stages of life or asramas. 
These include student, householder (who is devoted to marriage and the 
production of children), forest-dweller, and renouncer. The latter two stages 
involve removing oneself from the world and ultimately becoming a wander¬ 
ing renouncer, living on alms alone, abandoning one’s caste identity and all 
of one’s possessions. 
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The impact of these two systems of stratification on the position and status 
of women is significant. Both situate women within clear structural boundaries 
and assign to them clear roles. The caste system, as described above, accords 
the Brahmin a high status. Overall, this system can be described as brahmanic 
patriarchy ; a term which emphasizes that both brahmanism and patriarchy are 
key features that must be taken into consideration when analyzing the position 
of women in India (Chakravarty 1993: 580 in Omvedt: 187). Women’s dharma 
was to be chaste, loyal, and subservient, especially to their husbands, but their 
essential nature was one of disturbing, uncontrolled sexuality and it needed to 
be controlled by men who were their protectors and guardians (Omvedt: 187). 
This control included bans on widow remarriage, seclusion of women in the 
household, and assigning to women the religious duty of devotion to their hus¬ 
bands as gods (Omvedt: 187). Further, there was a kind of caste-patriarchal 
bargain: high-caste women accepted a life of subordination and seclusion in 
exchange for a share in the status and wealth of their husbands (Omvedt: 187). 
Evidence of the continuing pervasiveness of brahmanic authority is to be found 
in a 4 October 2002 decision of the Supreme Court in Delhi, which stated that 
non-Brahmins can also perform religious ceremonies and work as temple 
priests, but only if they are well-versed in relevant rituals (Bhatnagar 2002). 

The asrama system assigned a high value to the second stage of life, espe¬ 
cially for women. Women fulfilled their spiritual destiny through marriage and 
they were mandated to treat their husbands as gods. Women came to be iden¬ 
tified with the domestic realm and the protection of that realm, and widows, 
because they no longer contributed to the domestic sphere, were treated with 
contempt. At the same time that women were increasingly excluded from the 
public realm they were assigned the role of guardian of tradition. Women were 
generally excluded from the last stage of the asrama system, renunciation, 
because they were not permitted to travel alone. And more often than not, they 
were refused entry to ascetic religious orders. 

The final path is the path of bhakti (devotion). Emphasis in this path is the 
development of a strong personal attachment to a personal deity Worship, love, 
and devotion are key concepts, though the relationship between deity and 
devotee tends not to be a relationship of equals. This path encourages a ‘femi¬ 
nine* mode of religiosity, including surrender and subservience to the deity. 
Male and female devotees alike are encouraged to relate to male deities as 
would female devotees. The cultivation of worship, love, and devotion con¬ 
tributes positively to the pantheon of gods and goddesses that populate the 
Hindu imagination. The multiplicity of goddesses who are worshipped in this 
context provides us with insight into the conception of the feminine in Hindu 
culture. The goddess is identified with the physical world, nature, orderliness, 
and intensity. The earth, for example, is depicted as a goddess, as is the Indian 
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subcontinent. From the seventh to the twelfth centuries CE, various devotional 
movements gained in prominence and more religious options became open to 
women, who began to frequent temples, lead devotional groups, and compose 
songs. A significant number of female devotees became acknowledged as saints. 

During the colonial period and in response to the European presence in 
India, the Vedic tradition and brahmanism were reinterpreted. Many institu¬ 
tions, including sati (widow-burning) and child marriage, came under attack 
as the reformers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, responding to the 
European critique of Hinduism, sought to rid it of elements they believed did 
not represent its core. As this core came to be further defined, it became clear 
that patriarchy and brahmanism were to play a major role. The sanctity of 
marriage, bans on widow remarriage, and the authority of husbands in the 
home all came to be seen as central to Hinduism. As Omvedt argues in her 
review of Uma Chakravarty’s book Rewriting History: 

A new brahmanism was being constructed, which saw brahmans as the elite 
representatives of a broader ‘Hindu community’ whose characteristics 
included the extension of the devoted wife, the pativrata to all castes. 
(Omvedt 2000) 

Women emerged as freedom fighters and supporters of the cause for inde¬ 
pendence. Independence was achieved in 1947, and article 15 of the Indian 
constitution prohibits discrimination against any citizen on the grounds of reli¬ 
gion, race, caste, sex, or place of birth. Despite this prohibition, the status of 
women remains below that of men. One could well argue that nationalism 
alongside colonialism reified the idea of the Hindu woman who guards the 
inner sanctum of Hindu culture. Both the nationalist and the colonialist agenda 
resonate with traditional patriarchal control of women. The current rise in 
popularity of Hindu fundamentalist movements has resulted in an even more 
rigid interpretation of the roles of male and female. 

Today, there are numerous important Hindu women in the spotlight, and 
researchers focusing on women’s issues, including religion, are on the increase. 
The status of women in India today is complex and multifaceted; caste, region, 
class, and relative wealth all contribute to this complexity. Further, the experi¬ 
ence of Hindu women cannot easily be homologized to the Western experi¬ 
ence, especially to Western feminism. As Suma Chitnis argues, feminist anger 
in the West is in part tied to the hypocrisy of a culture that stresses the value 
of equality and individual freedom, but nevertheless denies social and legisla¬ 
tive equality to women. This concept of equality does not have much relation 
to the highly stratified society of India (Chitnis cited in Humes: 145). Today’s 
Hindu women are active in their attempts to reformulate tradition in the 
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context of modernity and change. There are numerous centres and institutes 
that focus on women’s issues, including for example, the Centre for Women’s 
Development Studies in New Delhi, a research centre that works towards the 
realization of women’s equality and development in all spheres of life. The press 
Kali for Women is important to mention in this regard because it primarily pub¬ 
lishes primarily current feminist material. Though efforts on this front are 
ongoing, the status of women in India remains largely below that of men. 

TEXTS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

In Hinduism, several texts are considered sacred. However, unlike many other 
religions, no one text is considered authoritative. Rather, there is a large corpus 
of literature known as the Vedas, which are considered to contain revelation. 
There are, further, a number of other books that have been composed from 
very early times through to modernity that are relevant to our study and are 
considered, to one degree or another, sacred. In this huge body of literature, 
we find a large amount of material pertaining to the role of women and to the 
feminine aspects of Hinduism, but this material is penned, of course, by patri¬ 
archal hands. Hindu texts are excellent sources on the status of women in par¬ 
ticular times and at particular places in the tradition, as viewed through male 
eyes. Though there are many texts in Hinduism, the focus here is the Veda (and 
its component parts), the law books, and the Epics. 

Veda and the Vedic Age 

The earliest texts in Hinduism are known as the Vedas and they are said to be 
composed by the Aryans, a group of Indo-European-speaking peoples who 
appear in the subcontinent about 1500 BCE. Veda means ‘knowledge’ and these 
texts are considered to be repositories of all knowledge. The Vedas are often 
divided into three categories: the hymn books, the earliest of which is the Rg 
Veda ; the Brahmanas, or priestly manuals; and the Upani$ads and Aranyakas, 
which are more philosophical. The first category contains hymns of praise to 
various deities, the majority of which are male and include, for example, the 
warrior god, Indra; the god of fire, Agni; and the intoxicating god, Soma. The 
Brahmanas are almost completely preoccupied with sacrifice and tell us much 
about the details, history, and symbolic significance of this practice. The 
Brahmanas reflect a stabilization of culture; priests dominate and a pattern of 
elaborate sacrifice emerges. The Upanisads and Aranyakas are usually dated at 
around the sixth century BCE and reflect a period of questioning of the efficacy 
of sacrificial ritual and a critique of the status quo. 

Vedic religion is life affirming, and religious rituals focused on achieving 
the basic goals of life: progeny, prosperity, longevity, and preservation. Sacrifices 
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were performed for good crops and for progeny, among other goals. Women 
played a crucial role by producing children and maintaining family life. A 
primary player in this tradition is the householder and his wife, who are 
required to perform certain sacrificial ceremonies throughout their lifetimes. 
The Satapatha Brahmana (SB) and the Taittinya Brahmana (TB) make this neces¬ 
sity perfectly clear: ‘a ritual without a wife is not a ritual’ (TB 2.2.2.6; see also 
SB 1.3.1.12). Some scholars suggest that women during this period enjoyed 
a certain amount of freedom and were esteemed in the religious milieu of the 
Vedas. 1 Katherine Young, for example, calls attention to the role of women as 
necessary partners in sacrifice as well as to her essential role in bearing chil¬ 
dren (1999: 60f.). Even in this era, however, it is clear that the role of husband 
and father was dominant. 

The sacrificer’s wife plays an important cooperative role in the rituals, but 
she may not participate if she is sonless. The Aitareya Brahmana states that one’s 
wife should be looked on as one’s mother insofar as through her one is reborn 
again in the form of one’s son (vii.13). Also in the Aitareya Brahmana, we read: 
‘A wife is a comrade, a daughter a misery, and a son a light in the highest 
heaven.’ Commenting on the role of the sacrificer’s wife, Stephanie W Jamison 
(1996: 53) writes, ‘One of the wife’s most important roles is that of injecting 
sexuality into the perfect, ordered world of the ritual. One of the abiding con¬ 
cerns of all Vedic rituals, no matter what else they are directed toward, is fer¬ 
tility, the increase of prosperity through the generation of offspring and cattle, 
and the assurance of good pasturage and crops through abundant rain.’ Here 
then, fertility and food are of abiding concern. The texts make so many over¬ 
lapping connections between wives, food, sex (fertility), and hospitality that it 
is difficult to summarize their implications. 

Female imagery, especially goddess imagery, is not dominant in the Vedic 
texts although it has been argued that the great goddesses of later Hinduism 
are found, in seed form, in the Vedas. There are goddesses, to be sure, but they 
tend to be minor deities. The imagery of the cow is also frequent, and god¬ 
desses are often likened to cows or mothers of cows that yield milk for the 
benefit of the world, blessings being bestowed through her udder. Womb 
imagery is also common, and the four corners of the fire pan found in sacrifi¬ 
cial ritual are said to be shaped like nipples (SB VI.5.2.16-19). There is also 
agricultural symbolism as, for example, the plowing and planting of crops, 
which is related to female fecundity. 

A central myth of the Brahmanas is that of Prajapati exhausting himself 
in creating the world, and a primary aim of the sacrifice is to restore or reinvig¬ 
orate Prajapati. Later on, this theme is found with respect to goddesses such as 
Durga and Kali, who receive blood offerings that restore the vital, creative 
power that becomes exhausted when they create. 
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Another important myth in the Brahmanas is the eternal struggle between 
the gods (devas) and the demons (asuras). In this context, the goddess Vac 
(intelligible speech) plays a significant role. In the Satapatha Brahmana , the gods 
purchase the Soma from the demons with Vac. In this same text, Vac is equated 
with the earth but tries to escape the gods by hiding in the sap of the plants and 
the trees (IV6.9.16). There are hints also that it is through Vac, or in pairing 
with her, that Prajapati creates. Speech is the intermediary between humans and 
gods and this intermediary function is especially evident when the gods offer 
Vac up in sacrifice. It is also clear that Vac’s actions have eternally paradigmatic 
effects when it comes to women. That is, women are the way they are because 
in the beginning Vac did this or that. One myth of Vac’s creation is thus: 

Both the gods and asuras were born of Prajapati. The gods inherited mind, 
sacrifice ( yajna ) and heaven and the asuras inherited speech (Vac) and the 
earth. The sacrifice, thinking that he could lure Vac into the camp of the gods 
because she was a woman, beckoned to her but she disdained him. So it is, 
we are told, that a woman, when beckoned, at first disdains man. He tried 
again and Vac just nodded ‘no.’ When he tried a third time, Vac said ‘come to 
me’. Thereupon the gods warned him that women are alluring, and advised 
him to make her come to him. Finally Vac approached him and when she 
did, the gods enveloped her completely in fire, making her into an offering of 
the gods. So it was that the asuras were deprived of speech. (SB IV.6.9.16) 

Vac also has the capacity to create havoc when she is upset. Sometimes she 
turns into a lioness and is only calmed when she is promised all offerings (SB 
III.5.1.13-22). 

Another goddess who is fairly significant in this context is Nirrti. The devas 
and the asuras are separated into opposing camps; the devas have access to the 
sacrifice, and the asuras do not but they are constantly trying to get a share. 
Nirrti is allied with the asuras, or at least she is clearly seen as a being that seeks 
to have a share of the sacrifice and to disrupt it. She represents all those things 
that sacrifice seeks to avoid or insure against, including death, sickness, chaos, 
and injury. She embodies, as it were, the asuras and those forces that would 
destroy or diminish the beneficial effects of the sacrifice. 

Upanisads 

The Upanisads are basically philosophical texts that emphasize the relationship 
between student and teacher. Most of the teachers are men, but there are 
women, such as Gargi, who appear as authoritative in these texts. The 
Upanisads privilege the idea of renouncing the world and tend to place a lower 
priority on worldly concerns such as long life, progeny, and so on. 
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Because the Upani$ads emphasize renunciation, an ideal that is usually 
unavailable to women for various reasons, the status of women tended to 
decline from that of the earlier period where they played a role in the sacrifice. 
The world of impermanence came to be identified as an obstacle to the attain¬ 
ment of moksa and, at the same time, the world became increasingly associ¬ 
ated with women. By association, women came to be considered a source of 
bondage. There are Upanisads dedicated exclusively to the goddess, including, 
for example, the Devi Upani$ad. In these texts the gods glorify the goddess and 
seek refuge in her. However, these texts appear much later in the tradition, 
from the ninth century onwards. 

If women were central to the family-oriented religion of the early Veda, 
their situation soon changed. The importance of producing sons grew and 
women became silent and invisible in all but those rituals aimed at produc¬ 
ing pregnancy. Women were gradually restricted in their public participation 
in religion at the same time that their roles in the domestic realm became 
rigidly controlled. Institutions such as child marriage, purdah (veiling and 
seclusion of women), and the prohibition of widow remarriage crept into the 
tradition, and the study of the Veda fell almost exclusively to males. In the 
context of their domestic duties, women were encouraged to develop a capac¬ 
ity for sacrifice. Scholars such as Katherine Young argue that self-sacrifice is 
essentially a feminine mode of religion in Hinduism (1999: 75), a mode related 
to female subservience and male dominance. 

The Laws of Manu 

Regulations governing morality in Hinduism tend to be context specific and 
dependent, for example, on caste, stage of life, region, custom, and tradition. 
However, the legal tradition as represented in texts known as the 
Dharmasastras, or law books, is notable for its influence on the status of 
women. In particular, The Laws of Mam is a pivotal text for the subordination 
and mistreatment of women in Hinduism. There are few texts so prolifically 
quoted and profoundly implicated when it comes to the position of women. 
The authority of The Laws of Manu was entrenched by the British during the 
colonial period 2 and it is a contested point. For example, when a statue of 
Manu was being installed in the Rajasthan high court, protestors burned copies 
of his text (Kishwar 2000: 3). It is difficult to know whether Manu reflects 
practice contemporary to him or not. Though it is most likely that Manu writes 
about how he would have people behave ideally, many of his prescriptions 
when it comes to women are found elsewhere in the tradition, including in the 
Epics and other literary works. According to Manu, women are subordinate to 
their fathers, brothers, and husbands. Manu does not hesitate to subordinate 
women. He says: 
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Her father protects (her) in childhood, her husband protects (her) in youth, and 

her sons protect (her) in old age; a woman is never fit for independence, (ix.3) 

Manu mandates women to worship their husbands as if they were gods 
and he declares that marriage is the supreme mode of female religious fulfill¬ 
ment. Also in Manu we find the seemingly universal notion that women are 
dangerous (ix 13, 17), and he warns women that disloyalty would bring them 
all sorts of harm, including being born into the womb of a jackal and tor¬ 
mented by disease for these sins (ix 29-30). Though Manu’s authority is con¬ 
tested, a key source of female power is through their husbands and sons (see, 
for example, Bannerji: 195). 

The Epics 

There are two major epics in the Hindu tradition, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana , the first compiled from 400 to 200 BCE and the second from 300 
BCE to 300 CE. These texts are narrative in format and subject to numerous ver¬ 
sions. As well as relating a basic or frame story, each contains material perti¬ 
nent to the status of women. Female imagery in these texts tends to be 
associated with pilgrimage spots including temples, rivers, and lakes. There are 
no independent great goddesses, and the goddesses that do appear are subject 
to male authority . Two figures of interestTor our study are Draupadi from the 
Mahabharata, and Sita from the Ramayana. Draupadi is a dramatic, rebellious 
personality, while Sita never rebels. 

The Mahabharata and Draupadi 

The frame story of the Mahabharata revolves around a conflict between two 
branches of one family, the endearing Pandava brothers and their followers, 
and their not-so-endearing cousins, the Kauravas. Draupadi is the beautiful and 
intelligent wife of the five Pandava brothers and an interesting figure from the 
perspective of women. She was won in an archery contest by Arjuna, and after¬ 
wards became known as Panchali, the wife to all five brothers. To facilitate her 
marriage to multiple partners, Draupadi is said to have spent one year with 
each husband. 

When Yuddhi$thira, the eldest of the Pandavas, loses Draupadi in a game 
of dice, she challenges the assembly. Duryodhana, the winner of the bet, insists 
that Draupadi is indeed his to do with as he pleases and orders that she be pub- 
lically disrobed. Furious at this insult to her honour, Draupadi loosens her 
coiffed hair and vows that she will not knot it again until she has washed it 
in Duryodhana’s blood. she is disrobed, the more her sari is pul led away the 
longer i t hpmmp<; Draupadi is thus a figure who takes issue withthe forces 
of patriarchy and male power. In a modern story of Draupadi written by 
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Mahaveta Devi, DraupadI is depicted as a Naxal figure named Dopdi. The text 
focuses on resistance to hegemonic powers. 

A word here must be added on the Bhagavad Gita , or the Song of the Lord, 
which is included in the M ahabharata but also appears as a separate text of 
great importance to Hinduism. The Gita is a text that takes up issues of war and 
power, and hence it is not surprising that the male voice is overwhelmingly 
dominant. The Gita is almost entirely bereft of the female voice. 

The Ramayana and Sita 

One of the most pervasive role models for women in the Hindu epics is Sita, 
the devoted wife of Rama and also, in many circles, the ideal women. Sita is 
one of the most difficult of the Hindu goddesses/women to portray. She is the 
heroine of the Ramayana and the personification of wifely fidelity and purity . 
Hindu women strive to live up to her example. Brides are commonly blessed 
with the words ‘be like Sita’. Sita h as no particular identity of her own; she is 
s o completely submissive to her Husband, R ama, that she gives up her very life 
to protect his honour^Indeed. S ita refuses independence, refuses to accept life 
on any other terms than prescribed to her by her position as wife of Rama, to 
whom she owes blind obedience. The story of the Ramayana can be summa¬ 
rized as follows (Shastri): 

Rama, the eldest son of the king of Ayodhya Dasaratha, wins Sita in an 
archery contest. Rama is forced into exile in the forest, accompanied 
by Sita and his brother Lak$mana. While in the forest, Rama is lured 
away by a demon in the form of a golden deer. At Sita’s request, Rama 
chases after the deer, and while he is away, the demon Ravana abducts 
her. Aided by Sugriva, the monkey king, his minister, Hanuman, and 
the monkey army, Rama besieges Lanka, defeats Ravana’s armies, kills 
Ravana, and brings Sita back. Upon her rescue, Rama makes the fol¬ 
lowing surprising statement: 

Lovely One, the ten regions are at thy disposal; I can have nothing more 
to do with thee! What man of honour would give reign to his passion 
so far as to permit himself to take back a woman who has dwelt in the 
house of another? Thou* hast been taken into Ravana’s lap and he has cast 
lustful glances on thee; how can I reclaim thee, I who boast of belonging 
to an illustrious House? (Chapter 117, 335-6) 

Sita is shocked, but she recovers quickly and retorts: 

Why dost thou address such words to me, O Hero, as a common man 
addresses an ordinary woman? I swear to thee, O Long-armed Warrior, 
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that my conduct is worthy of thy respect! If my limbs came into contact 
with another’s, it was against my will, O Lord, and not through any incli¬ 
nation on my part. (Chapter 118, 336) 

She then orders that a funeral pyre be built and throws herself into the 
flames. The gods rescue her and she emerges unscathed. Rama is 
crowned king but continues to be plagued by jealous thoughts of Slta, 
and the inhabitants of Ayodhya doubt the purity of Sita’s character 
because she lived in the house of another man. Slta becomes pregnant 
and is banished to the forest, where she gives birth to two sons, Lava 
and Kusa. 

When Slta returns to the kingdom with her sons some 15 years 
later, she declares her chastity before the assembly that requests the 
earth to swallow her up as proof of her purity. Rama admits that she is 
virtuous and begs to be forgiven for abandoning her. The earth breaks 
open, and swallows Slta up. 

Throughout all of these ordeals, Slta retains her composure and 
character. Her love for Rama does not waver, even after she is rejected 
by him. She says: 

So I, thus well-equipped and of the top rank, well versed in all the 
aspects of dharma, O revered one, can I ever be expected to disrespect 
my lord when husband is the god for all the women. (Chapter 119, 
338-9) 

For some, Slta is such a clear construction of Hindu patriarchy, and Rama 
is such a blatantly typical example of the patriarchal ideal that it is difficult to 
imagine why she is so beloved in India. As Linda Hess in ‘Rejecting Slta’ puts it: 

The specificity of the husband-wife relationship, the relentless reminders of 
the husband’s superiority, the horrifying abuse inherent in the model of the 
husband-lord and the worshipful wife who lives only to guard her purity and 
surrender to his will, the sacralizing of the whole arrangement by making the 
perpetrator an incarnation of God .... (Hess 1999: 8) 

Slta is thus identified as a pure and innocent virtuous woman and an ideal 
wife, an image exploited to serve the patriarchal brahmanic system. Her ideal 
status links her quite clearly to suffering, and sends the message that a good 
Hindu woman should obey her husband without question, even when he sub¬ 
jects her to abuse. Response to this ideal has been mixed. Nabaneeta Dev Sen 
rejects Slta, saying that there is little women in the Epics can do other than get 
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abducted or rescued, pawned or molested or humiliated in some way or other 
(1998: 18). Others try to subvert Sita. Bina Agarwal’s 1985 poem begins: ‘Sita 
speak your side of the story, / We know the other side too well’ (quoted in 
Hess: 17). 

At the same time, because the Sita myth focuses on the subservience of 
women, it also functions as a vehicle to articulate certain concerns of women 
(Sen 1998: 18). Women’s folk traditions use the myth of Sita to interpret and 
give voice to certain day-to-day experiences and problems and to critique more 
traditional ways of viewing both the Sita story and the lot of women, especially 
in rural areas. Here Sita tends to be portrayed as the one who patiently bears 
injustice, the typical suffering wife; she is a sorrowful figure, the victim of lone¬ 
liness and injustice. Major themes here revolve around the most intense 
moments of insecurity or physical risk in women’s lives: Slta’s birth, wedding, 
abduction, pregnancy, abandonment, and childbearing. Women complain 
about neglect and the denial of their rights, not about hard work or poverty. 
This voice of disenchantment and criticism is one that only women can share 
with Sita, or Sita with women. 

As Anne Murphy and Shana Sippy tell us, the Ramayana is a living text, 
told and retold in ritual and performance traditions not just in India but 
throughout the world (2000: 17). Here Sita is a symbol of the oppression of 
women but also the epitome of female power. Slta’s ordeal by fire is in many 
ways the defining moment in Slta’s life and in her relationship with her 
husband. It is here that she proves her strength and her virtue. It is here that 
she emerges as a powerful Saktl (Murphy and Sippy 2000: 20). 


^ One might also cite the Lakshmi Mukti program in Maharashtra, which 
J &iphasizes that husbands who keep their wives economically dependent and 
p owerless in the family cannot hope to get a fair deal with governmen t. This 
p* ^ampalgntried to empower women with land rights, arguing that the curse 
yp qto{ Sita stayed with them (Kishwar 1997b: 26). Kishwar tells us that the 
purpose of the Lakshmi Mukti program was to see that no modern-day Sita 
would ever have to suffer the fate of Rama’s Sita because she had nothing to call 


her own. By transferring land to their wives, village men were paying off ‘a long 


overdue debt’ to Sita (Kishwar 1997b: 27). 


SYMBOLS ( 

One of Hinduism’s most appealing characteristics is its richness in female 
symbolism. The ubiquity of female imagery is evidenced, for example, in the 
multitude of goddesses that populate Hindu texts and Hindu ritual practice. 
There are probably as many goddesses in Hinduism as there are gods, though 
this is not always the way in which Hinduism is presented. To be sure, there 
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are a significant number of male deities, but these male deities do not domi¬ 
nate the female deities—at least not entirely. The goddesses are intriguing to 
the student of Hinduism for a number of reasons. First, their sheer number is 
staggering; the traditions of Judaism, Islam, Christianity, and even Buddhism 
pale in comparison. No other living religious tradition displays such an 
ancient, continuous diverse history of goddess worship. Second, the goddesses 
of Hinduism offer an interesting counterpoint to other traditions that are 
goddess-challenged. Because much of the work on goddesses in the Western 
world focuses on the past as a central source of meaning, the goddesses of 
Hinduism are important as contemporary examples of ‘living’ goddess tradi¬ 
tions. Finally, the goddesses are noticeably diverse and complex, and each one 
is unique, and this tends to put to rest the myth of the one-dimensional mother 
goddess. It is important to note at the outset that though goddesses are ven¬ 
erated by literally millions of Hindus, male and female, there is no necessary 
parallel between the status of women and that of female divinities in 
Hinduism, though many would like this to be so. What these figures do point 
out is how the female personality at the divine level and the distribution of 
power in that realm is formulated, and this does not generally correspond to 
the human level. 

It is interesting to note also that Hindu India continues to produce and 
worship female figures. Still, the goddesses in even the earliest of texts are 
patriarchal attempts to describe desired behaviour or envisioned roles of 
women in various capacities. Hindu goddesses are conceptualized not from the 
vantage point of women but rather from a predominantly male perspective. 

One recurring paradigm would have us accept that there are two types of 
goddesses, or one goddess with two sides: goddesses who nourish and protect, 
and goddesses who are fearful and destructive. 3 In the first category we find 
goddesses whose primary modus is to create and nurture life. These goddesses 
respond to prayers for safe childbirth, sons, and prosperity. These nurturing 
and auspicious goddesses are almost always controlled by male gods or shel¬ 
tered by them as, for example, by marriage. These goddesses are safe and 
domesticated, protective and nurturing, and their powers are adjudicated by 
social and cultural norms. High-ranking goddesses are mothers, cows, and the 
providers of sustenance. 

SrI-Laksmi, the consort of Vi$nu, for example, is associated with riches and 
abundance at the family and state level. She is a goddess of fertility and purity, 
a model wife and obedient servant of her husband. She is often depicted as 
devoutly and eternally massaging Visnu’s feet while he sleeps at the end of the 
cosmic cycle of creation. Another example of this type of goddess is Sita, men¬ 
tioned above, the exemplary wife of Rama in the Ramayana , who is willing to 
sacrifice everything, including herself. 
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In opposition to these goddesses, there are goddesses who are ambivalent, 
dangerous, and sometimes erotic. Goddesses of this latter type devour one’s 
essence, play non-feminine, martial roles, and are called upon in times of crisis 
such as epidemics, warfare, and famine. These threatening figures are gener¬ 
ally unmarried, but if they are married they dominate their consorts. These 
goddesses are often conceived as sexually threatening figures and they are 
exemplified as killers of their demon lovers or goddesses who dance on their 
lovers’ corpses. Durga, for example, beheads the demon Mahisa, and Kali 
dances uncontrollably on Siva’s corpse (Kinsley 1986: 116f.). Chinnamasta is 
another example of a goddess of this type. Chinnamasta is depicted as head¬ 
less, feeding herself and others with her lifeblood as she stands on top of a cop¬ 
ulating couple. In fulfilling her role as sustainer and maintainer of life, she has 
exhausted and destroyed herself. According to David Kinsley, goddesses of this 
type are often tamed by marriage: 

A central point of the South Indian myths about Durga and Mahisa is that any 
sexual association with the goddess is dangerous and that before her sexual¬ 
ity can be rendered safe she must be dominated by, made subservient to, 
defeated by, or humiliated by a male. (Kinsley 1986: 115) 

To subdue Kali on the battlefield, Siva takes the form of an infant, and Kali 
picks him up and nurses him. When this fails to soothe him, she dances until 
he becomes delighted and calm. 

O’Flaherty argues further that the Hindu female cannot be simultaneously 
erotic and maternal (O’Flaherty 1973: 102, 111) and Madhu Kishwar notes 
that Indian men are trained to fear the wrath of non-consort goddess figures 
and revere consort goddesses. Further, she says, similarly a woman who rises 
above being sexually accessible, consort of none, nor in search of a consort, 
tends to command tremendous awe and reverence (Kishwar 1997c: 25). 

The goddess emphasizes symbiosis, the interconnections that nurture life 
and sustain it, and as such she is a powerful force that inhabits and perme¬ 
ates all things. In Hinduism, the goddess is envisioned sometimes as the entire 
cosmos, a great all-encompassing, living being. She is present everywhere, from 
the gods to each blade of grass. At dissolution she is said to withdraw the world 
into her womb and then to exist as the seed of the universe—until the next cre¬ 
ation, when she grows and blossoms forth. As a spider weaves its web, the 
goddess creates the universe out of her own body. The mountains are her 
bones, rivers her veins, trees her body hair, the sun and moon her eyes. Thus, 
the goddess connects all spheres of reality. She is a mediator, and devotion to 
her focuses on the improvement of life in this world. She is a great healer with 
the cooling effect of healing waters. She is nourishment, the food of the earth, 
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and no one is denied her blessings. The immanence of the goddess is rooted in 
everyday subsistence—and this is one basis for the feminist position. 

EARLY GODDESSES 

Compared to the Indus Valley civilization and the later traditions of Hinduism, 
the early Vedas contain surprisingly few goddesses, and those that do appear 
play comparatively minor roles, though there are certain parallels between the 
goddesses in the early Vedic literature and later goddesses, including Sri, 
Sarasvati, and Vac. Early Vedic religion is dominated by male deities such as 
the warrior god, Indra, and the god of fire, Agni. The goddesses of the Vedas 
are often associated with the human and natural world and as such they evi¬ 
dence its complexity and orderliness. In this context, we can cite Prthvi, the 
goddess of the earth; Usas, the dawn; Ratri, the night; Nirrti, decay and cor¬ 
ruption; Sarasvati, the river; Vac, speech; and Sri, prosperity 

Saktism 

Both Saktism and Tantra arose during the sixth century CE. Sakti refers to female 
power, the creative force of the universe, and the energizing power behind all 
male deities. In Sakta traditions, the female principle is regarded as the supreme 
deity and the life-giving power of the universe. Although individual Saktis are 
generally categorized according to association with either Siva or Visnu, they 
do not seem to be helped or hindered by their presence or lack thereof. Saktis 
have a propensity to violence, but their battles are both necessary and worthy 
of praise. On more than one occasion, Sakti rescues a god who has been over¬ 
come by a demon. Though she is the recipient of worship, she is also greatly 
feared (see Kinsley 1986: 124-5). Without his Sakti, who is known as Parvati, 
Siva is powerless and inert. Further, there are a number of Sakti texts, includ¬ 
ing Sakti puranas, which contain information on Sakti worship, including puja, 
donations, meditations, and pilgrimages to Sakta Pithas (sacred sites). 

Saundaryalahari 

The Saundaryalahari , a text composed c. 1000 CE, conceives of the universe 
as animated and controlled by feminine power. In it, we find an example of the 
notion that Siva can act only when he is united with Sakti. On his own, he is 
unable to stir (v. 1). The goddess is supreme and the text describes her in detail 
starting with her diadem and down through the separate parts of her body, 
ending with her feet and a prayer that the poet may drink the water in which 
they are bathed. Here too, the universe is said to be created by her from a speck 
of dust, but Siva shatters it and uses it to dust himself as with ashes (v. 2). From 
the closing and opening of her eyes the earth is dissolved and created (v. 24). 
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Yoni ^ 

A pervasive feminine symbol in Hindu ritual and mythology is the yoni, or 
female genital organ. Siva’s penis or linga and the goddess’s vagina are common 
motifs in Hindu temples and in Hindu iconography The yoni symbolizes 
female creativity, the power of life-giving force. Typically the yoni is depicted 
as smallish against the backdrop of the usually huge linga. 

One of the most important goddess temples is at Kamakhya, which is 
revered as the most potent of all Sakti sites. It is unique in that it enshrines 
no image of the goddess. In a corner of a cave within the temple, there is a 
block of stone with a yoni imprinted on it. The yoni is moistened by water 
dripping from a spring within the cave, and devotees touch it and leave offer¬ 
ings of flowers and leaves upon it. Once a year, during the goddess’ menses, 
the temple is closed for three days; on the fourth day, the doors are opened and 
pilgrims are allowed in. It is said that during those three days, the spring water 
that keeps the yoni moist turns a pale red colour. Priests wipe the yoni clean, 
and the cloths they use are prized by pilgrims who believe them to have great 
powers. 


SEXUALITY 

The varieties of Hindu views on sexuality can only be understood within the 
cultural context of India, especially in the case of kinship and marriage struc¬ 
tures. The control of women’s sexuality in Hinduism, as in other traditions, is 
intimately linked to notions of purity, virginity, and sexual loyalty. ‘Women are 
not to have any independent sexuality outside of the context of marriage’ 
(Bannerji: 197). The practice of child-marriage underscores their lack of 
control over their own sexuality. The chaste wife, on the other hand, should be 
attractive and always ready for her husband’s pleasure (Bannerji: 198). 

It is also the case that notions of sexual liberation that originate in the West 
cannot be easily transplanted on Indian soil, where community takes prece¬ 
dence over individuality. Despite this, there are certain features of Hinduism 
that might be understood to challenge traditional gender roles. 

Androgynes 

One such feature, not uncommon in Hindu mythology and iconography, is the 
androgyne. The most common androgyne is the Ardhanarisvara, or the lord 
(isvara) who is half woman. This image is usually understood in relationship 
to the deity Siva and his Sakti, or female power. The image is ancient; extant 
examples date from the middle of the first century CE (Goldberg: 26). The 
figure is easily identified: its right half is male and the left half is female. Like 
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androgynous images elsewhere, the Ardhanarlsvara expresses male attitudes 
toward females. It is a male construction, and Saktl functions here as wife, 
the active energy behind the male deity Siva. The male side is dominant; for 
example, when he chants the Veda, she smiles (Goldberg: 99). We have little 
data on how this figure is perceived by women (Goldberg: 133). 

Androgynes are sometimes understood as symbols of equality and balance. 
Philosophically, Ardhanarlsvara can be understood as representing the eternal 
unity of male and female principles, the non-duality of Siva and Saktl. The 
image functions as a devotional device to aid worshippers (Goldberg: 11) who 
seek self-realization of their inner male and female principles. At the same time, 
the image often distorts the male-female relationship (O’Flaherty 1973: 284). 
They are male images, not female images. In an interesting comment in this 
regard, O’Flaherty says: 

Most ancient Indian androgynes are primarily male—men who can have 
babies as women do ... on the other hand, it does not happen that some 
woman or goddess suddenly finds herself endowed with a phallus, or, to her 
surprise and ours, becomes able to produce children all by herself. 
(O’Flaherty 1980: 29) 

O’Flaherty suggests that androgynes are often associated with fears of loss 
of power and virility: 

... all these myths lend themselves to the psychological interpretation that 
a man transformed into a women is a man suffering from impotence. 
(O’Flaherty 1973: 308) 

Gender Ambiguity 

In the tantric tradition in particular, individuals are perceived as composed 
of both male and female principles. The primary deity in Tantra, Siva, is envi¬ 
sioned as both male (Siva) and female (Saktl), and most of the male gods in 
Hinduism are conceptualized as incomplete without their feminine counter¬ 
part, their Saktl. In Hindu mythology transformations of male deities into 
females is not uncommon. For example, Vi§nu transforms himself into the 
beautiful woman MohinI in order to win back the nectar of immortality (amrta) 
from the demons who have stolen it, and Krsna takes on a female form to 
destroy a demon. In some Hindu myths a male deity takes on a female form 
specifically to experience sexual relations with another man, and at the 
Jagannatha temple in Orissa Balabhadra, the ascetic elder brother of the deity 
Jagannatha, is homosexually seduced by a transvestite (Nanda: 22). Male trans- 
vestitism among the sakhibhava (worshippers of Vi$nu) seems to be the norm 
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and sometimes devotees imitate female behaviour simulating Radha (Krsna’s 
lover) in order to worship Krsna. These latter sometimes simulate menstrua¬ 
tion, they also may engage in sexual acts with men as acts of devotion, and 
some devotees even castrate themselves in order to more nearly approximate a 
female identification with Radha (Bullough 1976: 267-8, Kakar 1981, and 
Spratt 1966: 315 in Nanda: 21). In other tantric sects, religious exercises 
involve a male devotee simulating a woman in order to realize the woman in 
himself and to transcend his own self. On the other hand, we note that homo¬ 
sexuality was condemned in the ancient law books including The Laws of 
Mana. This latter text tells us that two men who engage in anal sex lose their 
caste (xi.68), other law books say that they are reborn impotent. 

Hijras 

An interesting case of gender ambiguity is the hijras. The term hijra refers to 
a community whose cultural identity is reflected in their renunciation of male 
sexuality. Hindu culture defines this community as neither men nor women. 
We may also refer to them as the combined man/woman or an institutional¬ 
ized third gender (Nanda: 20). Generally hijras dress as women and use the 
female gender to refer to themselves. They live in households in various 
districts throughout India. 

Many hijras identify themselves with Siva, himself a somewhat ambiguous 
figure in the realm of sexuality. Hijras will also identify themselves as wives 
of Krsna, but the experienced gender identity of many of them is as women 
(Nanda: xix). Some hijras are born hermaphrodites and some undergo an 
emasculation operation, but it is not at all clear how many hijras comply with 
either of these conditions. Nanda demonstrates in her study of this community 
that most members of this community join voluntarily (xx). 

Hijras worship at all mother goddess temples and Siva temples, their major 
object of devotion is Bahuchara Mata, a version of the Indian mother goddess 
whose main temple is near Ahmedabad in Gujarat. Every hijra household has 
a small shrine dedicated to Bahuchara Mata and ideally each should visit her 
temple. It is in the name of this goddess that hijras shower blessings of fertil¬ 
ity and prosperity on newborns and married couples. In Bahuchara’s temple, 
hijras act as temple servants of the mother and bless followers (Nanda: 24). 
The origin of her worship is as follows: 

Bahachura was a pretty, young maiden in a party of travelers passing through 
the forest in Gujarat. The party was attacked, and, fearing that they would 
outrage her modesty, Bahuchara drew her dagger and cut off her breast, offer¬ 
ing it to the outlaws in place of her virtues. This act, and her ensuing death, 
led to Bahuchara’s deification and the practice of self-mutilation and sexual 
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abstinence by her devotees to secure her favor. Bahu is also specially wor¬ 
shipped by childless women in the hope of bearing a child, (summarized 
from Nanda: 25) 

Emasculation is the major source of ritual power of the hijras (Nanda: 24). It is 
the source of their uniqueness and the most authentic way of identifying oneself 
as a hijra. Emasculation links the hijras to the two most powerful deities in 
Hinduism, Siva and the mother goddess. It is emasculation that sanctions the 
hijras’ ritual role as performers at marriages and births (Nanda: 24). 

Hijras call into question the basic social categories of gender on which 
Indian society is built. This makes them objects of fear, abuse, ridicule, and 
sometimes pity. But they are also conceptualized as special, sacred beings who 
have achieved their status through ritual transformation (Nanda: 23). While 
the west attempts to resolve sexual contradictions and ambiguities by denial or 
segregation, Hinduism appears content to allow opposites to confront each 
other without resolution and even to grant them a measure of power (Nanda: 
23). 

Fire 

A word here about Deepa Mehta’s 1998 film Fire seems in order. This film 
depicts a friendship and sexual relationship between two middle-class women, 
Radha and Sita, married to two brothers in an extended family The title of 
the film itself is evocative in the Hindu context. While it is true that Sita (whose 
name was changed to Nita in the Hindi version) is not the only role model 
for Hindu women, she is a powerful one. The film is about the rejection of the 
traditional mould of marriage for women and the same-sex relationship that 
these two women, Radha and Sita develop. The film sparked a controversy in 
India and was interpreted by some as an all-out attack upon Hindu values. It 
was banned in Delhi and Mumbai after violent demonstrations (Naim: 955). 
Critics argued that it presented India as homophobic; that its Canadian direc¬ 
tor, Deepa Mehta, relied heavily upon a Western perception of the plight of 
Indian women; and that the film demeaned and caricatured the Hindu family 
life. The film’s defenders argued that lesbian love was not uncommon in Indian 
literature and tradition, but its critics maintained that the film suggested that 
same-sex relationships among women are most likely to arise only when they 
are treated badly by men (Kishwar 1998: 7) or that female homoeroticism is 
‘caused’ by a denial of women’s natural heterosexual desires—that is, a sexu¬ 
ally denied heterosexual female becomes a lesbian. Few reviewers considered 
the issue in terms of the human condition—that homosexuals, male and 
female, could be as helpless and normal in their desire and orientation as any 
so-called ‘normal’ heterosexual. Perhaps that is why at least one lesbian activist 
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group in Delhi, called ‘Ekangi’, is reported to have stayed away from taking a 
public position on the film (Naim: 957). 


SOCIAL CHANGE 

just as the roles of women are diverse in the Indian subcontinent, so too are 
the forces of change. It is not possible to enumerate all of them, but the follow¬ 
ing sections describe a few. 

Bhakti 

The bhakti tradition swept the subcontinent from the seventh to the twelfth 
century CE emphasizing individual and personal spirituality. At its best, bhakti 
cuts across caste, class, and gender lines and removes many of the barriers of 
ritual and religious practice established previously. Women in the bhakti tradi¬ 
tion become recognized as spiritual leaders and models of devotion. Though it 
is true that this movement is rooted in brahmanic patriarchy, there is evidence 
that among certain groups womens religiosity did, in fact, challenge existing 
norms. This path is not woman-centred, but many women came to be recog¬ 
nized as great devotees, including Mlrabai in the sixteenth century CE (see 
sidebar), and Andal in the ninth century CE (see sidebar). 




Mlrabai (1498-1546) 

Leona M. Anderson 


Mlrabai is a famous poet-saint of North India. She was born at the height 
of the bhakti movement and is often cited for breaking some of the barri¬ 
ers of gender. She was the only daughter of a Rajput chieftain in what is 
today known as Rajashthan. Her mother died when she was a child and 
she spent much of her childhood in her grandfather’s house. Upon the 
death of her grandfather, her uncle arranged her marriage, but Mlrabai, we 
are told, took no interest in her earthly spouse, since she believed herself 
to be married to Lord Krsna. When her husband died, Mlrabai was said to 
have been abused by her conservative male relatives who locked her in her 
room and tried to poison her. During this time, she became increasingly 
detached from the world. She began to frequent the temple and converse 
with the sadhus. Eventually, Mlrabai settled in Vrindavan, and, shortly 
before her death, she moved to Dwarka. 

Mlrabai claims the freedom to worship Krsna as her husband. Her songs 
express her intense love for Kr$na, which is compared to the love a wife has 
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for her husband. Her poetry focuses on the longing of the individual to 
merge with the universal, the wife to merge with her husband. She pas¬ 
sionately describes the madness of her love and the pain of separation. She 
borrows many of the traditional cliches of Indian love poetry that express 
deep, personal emotions. She writes in The Wild Woman of the Forests’: 


The wild woman of the forests 
Discovered the sweet plums by tasting, 

And brought them to her Lord— 

She who was neither cultured nor lovely, 

She who was filthy in disarrayed clothes, 

She of the lowest castes. 

But the Lord, seeing her heart, 

Took the ruined plums from her hand. 

She saw no difference between low and high, 

Wanting only the milk of his presence. 

Illiterate, she never studied the Teachings— 

A single turn of the chariot’s wheel 
Brought her to Knowledge. 

Now she is bound to the Storm Bodied One. 

By gold cords of Love, and wanders his woods. 

Servant Mira says: 

Whoever can love like this will be saved. 

My Master lifts all that is fallen, 

And from the beginning I have been the handmaiden 
Herding cows by his side 

(Trans. Jane Hirshfield) 


Antal 

Michelle Folk 

The ninth-century CE Alvar named Antal is the leading female saint of the 
Srivaisnava movement. Her poems, the ‘ TiruppavaV, or ‘Sacred Vow of 
Pavai’, and the ‘ Nacciyar Tirumoli\ or ‘Sacred Song of the Lady’, are included 
in the Four Thousand Verses of the Alvars , a text referred to as the Tamil Veda . 

The Alvars, or ‘those who dive deep into the divine’, were a group of 
Vaisnava poet-saints who lived in Tamilnadu in South India during the 
seventh to tenth centuries CE. The Alvars are believed to be incarnations of 
the attributes and/or companions of the deity Vi$nu. Antal is the only 
female belonging to the Alvar tradition. As such, she is believed to be the 
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incarnation of the goddess BhudevI, or Earth, the second consort of Visnu 
and receives worship accordingly at the temple in her hometown of 
Srlvilliputtar. The Antal temple there, built in the thirteenth century CE, 
houses a manifestation of Vi$nu, flanked by Antal as his consort, on his 
right, and the eagle Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu, on his left in its inner 
sanctum sanctorum. 

Antal’s poetry focuses on Krsna (Dehejia: 4). Sexual longing and union, 
as expressed in the symbolism of the gopls, or cowherd women, are the 
means whereby she articulates her religious experience as she visualizes 
herself as a gopl engaging in dalliances with Krsna, using sexual imagery 
as the metaphor and means to ultimate realization. 


mm 


It is also interesting to note that the strengthening of brahmanic and patri¬ 
archal structures that typified the colonial period and tended to exclude 
women from the religious sphere contrasts with the present day, when many 
women are accepted as spiritual leaders (Omvedt 2000: 190). 

Manushi 

The media is a powerful instrument for social change and the journal Manushi 
has played a prominent role since its inception in 1978 in addressing issues 
that pertain to women and social change. Manushi regularly publishes material 
relevant to the position of women in Hinduism. According to its mandate, 
‘Manushi sees itself as playing a catalytic role towards making our society more 
just and humane’. In the first issue of Manushi in 1978 we read: 

Why Manushi? Manushi hopes to provide a medium for women to ‘speak out’, 
to raise questions in their own minds, to generate a widespread debate, and 
move towards a shared understanding—for a common struggle. Manushi 
wants to bring women’s organizations and activists in touch with each other, 
reach women everywhere who want to break out of their passivity and isola¬ 
tion, enquire into and re-evaluate the historical experience of women all over 
the world, counter the systematic distortion of the life, situation and image of 
women, and trivialization of women’s issues carried on by mass-media. 

Manushfs editor and founder, Madhu Kishwar, lives in Delhi and is a well- 
known activist and the author of several books and articles. 

Women Priests 

Although many changes have taken place in Hindu worship, the priesthood is 
traditionally a male domain and resistant to change. However, challenges to the 
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male monopoly of the priesthood have existed since at least 1976. Today 
schools in different locations teach women to perform rites of worship and 
marriage, read religious texts, and conduct various types of sacrifice (Manjul 
1997: 38). In 1976 in Maharashtra there were only a small number of women 
trainees, but this number gradually grew, and from 1976 to 1999, more than 
7,000 women priests from all castes have graduated (Women Priests 2002). 
Women now train other women. There has been resistance, especially from 
male priests who resented the competition and argued that Hinduism did not 
confer upon women the right to perform rituals. Female priests receive a fee, 
though sometimes not as much as their male counterparts, and they use the 
income to supplement the family income (Manjul 1997: 39). There are a 
growing number of women priests in India today and they are gaining steadily 
in their popularity amongst clients. As one client puts it, ‘Women priests do 
not take shortcuts while performing rituals’ (‘Women Priests’ 2002). 

Powerful and Public Women 

Given the status of women in Hindu India, it is striking to note that many high- 
profile remarkable women, especially in the political realm, have periodically 
dominated the political scene. Indira Gandhi, Jayalalitha, and others come to 
mind immediately. One explanation for their success is that they possess female 
power or Sakti parallel to that of numerous unattached goddesses in villages 
throughout India. Village myths tell us of ordinary human women who were 
cheated into marrying untouchables or raped by a local villain, or killed or 
buried by cruel brothers. Out of such desecrations they rose in fury, and grew 
in stature to become figures that spanned heaven and earth, with powers of 
destruction that terrified the village into submission, sacrifice, and worship 
(Kishwar 1999: 3). Theirs are not myths of descent or avatara, but of ascent 
from the human into divine form (Ramanujan 1992: 20). These non-consort 
goddesses represent the other side of the beneficent mother, who punishes, 
afflicting people with plague and pox, and when propitiated, heals the afflicted. 
They are deities of crisis; they preside over famine, plague, death and madness’ 
(Kishwar 1999: 10). In a 1999 article in Manushi , Madhu Kishwar equates 
modern Indian female politicians, including Mamta Banerjee, Jayalalitha, 
Mayawati, and Sonia Gandhi, with Durga (Kishwar 1999: 8-10). Kishwar 
argues that Indian males, who have difficulty accepting the authority of women 
as wives, have no difficulty in accepting their mothers as authority figures to 
whom unconditional deference and respect is shown (Kishwar: 7). Such a 
family upbringing for most Indian men, combined with the tradition of 
goddess worship, provides a good training ground for men to be psychologi¬ 
cally subservient to strong women who assume charge of the family and act as 
matriarchs. 
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Another explanation for the powerful position of certain women in India 
is simply that they inherit their positions from their husbands. In such circum¬ 
stances, however, one wonders why male heirs do not inherit, especially when 
males are so preferred to females. Dipankar Gupta argues that it is easier for a 
female to gain power after the death of a king or powerful male political figure 
because sons, unlike daughters or wives, are compared to their fathers. Because 
women are not supposed to have any attributes relevant to the public sphere, 
they are not measured for their abilities in that sphere. A female heir does not 
threaten the male order, but makes it possible to revere the departed male hero, 
unhindered by comparison. Later, women can and do become leaders in their 
own right, but their initial ascendance stems from the fact they had charismatic 
fathers or husbands, as in the case of Indira Gandhi. Thus, Gupta maintains, 
only when women are considered to have no worthwhile qualities of their own, 
can they be elevated as pure symbols (Gupta 2001). 

While neither of these arguments is particularly convincing in and of itself, 
both rely on an appeal, at some level, to constructions of power and the 
manner in which these constructions are accorded religious sanction. 

Women’s Devotional Songs 

Women’s folk songs illustrate the perpetual articulation and reinterpretation of 
women’s social and religious roles within oral traditions (Gold 1996: 13). 
Women sing devotional folk songs about the gods (Siva, Krsna, Slta, Radha) 
and about their experiences (their husbands, their children, and so on). Some 
of these songs have women complaining about the habits, behaviour, and char¬ 
acter of their husbands. Gold notes that many of these songs depict husband- 
and-wife exchanges and construct a fictional intimacy that strongly contradicts 
anything visible or permissible in public; or they reflect on the culturally 
enforced distance between spouses, and attempt in various ways to mend this 
state of affairs (16). These songs give voice to women’s grievances and subvert 
the image of women as compliant participants in their oppression. These songs 
seem to illustrate Himani Bannerji’s point that women make their idea of god 
their criticism of man’s world’ (202). 

WOMEN’S OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL ROLES 

While male space is public space, women’s space in Hinduism tends to be the 
domestic sphere. In this context, we might speak also of the dichotomy of the 
spiritual and the material. Women’s roles tend to fall into the latter and are 
often constructed with reference to dharma, or duty that is specific to women. 
The term most frequently found in this respect is stridharma (literally, the 
dharma of women). A woman’s dharma is to be dependent; she is to sacrifice 
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everything for the well-being and protection of her family and her community, 
and she is to do so with an attitude of devotion. This is not to say that women 
in India do not function in public nor that they do not seek moksa as a reli¬ 
gious goal. Rather, Hindu women often spend most of their time in religiously 
sanctioned domestic tasks, and they are seen as upholding dharma as a reli¬ 
gious goal more often than they are seen as public figures seeking, by any of 
the traditional means, voice in cultural change or a path to moksa. 

The role of women has been further complicated in the colonial and post¬ 
colonial era. Victorian British gender ideology, based on the ‘natural’ division 
of society into male and female spheres, was imposed on Indian public society 
(Chatterjee 1993: 35-157). Male and female categories became racialized, and 
private and public domains were altered. Outside in the world, imitation of 
and adaptation to Western norms was a necessity; but at home, they were tan¬ 
tamount to annihilation of one’s very identity (Chatterjee: 121). Women 
became invested with the duty of preserving the inner sanctity of national 
culture. It is this dichotomy of the public/private sphere or material/spiritual 
sphere that is at the heart of the independence movement. ‘In demarcating a 
political position in opposition to colonial rule, Indian nationalists took up the 
woman’s question as a problem of Indian tradition’ (119). The Anglo-Indian 
strategy of using women’s subordination in India as a handy stick with which 
to beat back Indian demands for political equality had converted the “woman- 
question” into a battleground over the political rights of Indians’ (Chatterjee 
1993: 45). The result was a convenient explanation both for continuing to 
see women as guardians of conservative traditional Hinduism and for exclud¬ 
ing women from public institutions. 

Wives and Mothers 

Women in Hindu India have been dominantly identified as wives and mothers. 
In a very immediate way, a Hindu woman is defined by her relationships and 
in particular by the male upon whom, at any particular moment in her life, she 
is dependent. The duties of women (their strldharma) are many, but most 
involve service to others, especially their husbands and children. 

The role of wife is primary, and marriage is arguably the single most impor¬ 
tant life cycle ritual for women. The ideal wife, the wife who exhibits total 
devotion to her husband, is known as a pativrata (literally, one who has taken 
a vow to her husband). One of the most popular pativratas in Hindu mythol¬ 
ogy is Savitrl. Her story is as follows: 

King Asvapati had no children and when he became old he took a vow and 

the goddess Savitrl appeared before him and granted him a boon. Asvapati 

asked for a child. In due course, a female child was born and Asvapati named 
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her Savitri in honour of the goddess. The child grew up and eventually the 
time came for her to be married. Savitri chose Satyavana, a prince cursed to 
die in a year. When, after the year had expired, Yama, the god of death, came 
to take him away, Savitri would not let him go and pleaded with Yama to 
revive him. Savitri’s virtue and devotion to her husband eventually won back 
his life. ( Mahabharata: 803f.) 

The pativrata vows to protect and serve her husband as if he were a god 
and to provide him with children (especially sons). Though there are many 
variations on this theme, generally women are seen as the responsibility of men 
and their primary roles are to produce sons and facilitate their husbands’ sal¬ 
vation through domestic and ritual chores. By surrendering to her husband, by 
obliterating her own wishes, the ideal wife (especially the upper-caste wife) 
enhances the qualities of her husband and gains salvation for him and for 
herself (Omvedt 2000: 188). Manu, for example, makes it clear that 

A virtuous wife should constantly serve her husband like a god, even if he 
behaves badly, freely indulges his lust, and is devoid of any good qualities. 
Apart [from their husbands], women cannot sacrifice or undertake a vow or 
fast; it is because a wife obeys her husband that she is exalted in heaven. (115) 

Hindu marriages tend to be arranged marriages, not ‘love’ marriages, and it is 
uncommon for a woman to remain unmarried in Hindu India. Unmarried 
women are considered unfortunate creatures and this state reflects badly upon 
herself and her family. As an unmarried woman, she belongs to no recognized 
social category (see, for example, Phillimore 1991: 331). Thus, women who do 
not follow the conventions of conduct that mandate marriage are often deemed 
dangerous. 

Indian women’s strategies for building a stable family life are varied, but 
the foremost concerns are those relating to their children. Women can demand 
obedience, love, and service from their children in a manner that they cannot 
from their husbands. As mothers, women are culturally revered. The popular¬ 
ity and power of mother figures such as Anandamayi Ma (see sidebar) and Ma 
Nirmala Devi, who command huge followings among men, demonstrate this 
cultural reverence (Kishwar 1997c: 25). As Himani Bannerji remarks: 

It is not surprising that women frequently try to use the ideology of mother¬ 
hood to their own advantage. As she is only sexual ‘for’, rather than ‘in’ herself, 
motherhood becomes a woman’s preferred vocation in which a physicality 
of a direct but different sort with young children gives her some satisfaction 
and keeps the husband at bay within socially approved sanctions. (198-9) 
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Anandamay! Ma (1896-1982) 
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Up until her death in 1982, Anandamay! is said to have possessed extraor¬ 
dinarily powerful divine intoxication and the ability to heal, perform mir¬ 
acles, and have prescience. Her body is said to have undergone various 
transformations in evidence of her divinity These spontaneous outbursts 
of religious sentiment are common identifying marks of divinity and 
include such manifestations as sweating, crying, and hair standing on end. 
For example, the sound of religious chanting sometimes rendered her body 
stiff; sometimes caused it to lengthen or shrink and contort. She is said 
to have taken on the appearance of various goddesses, and is attributed 
with the power to heal by touch alone. Anandamay! was married at an 
early age, but when her husband tried to touch her on their wedding night, 
he received an electric shock that threw him across the room. He became 
her devotee and lived a celibate life thereafter. Anandamay! did not have 
any formal religious training, nor was she initiated by a guru. She travelled 
ceaselessly and established a network of ashrams throughout India. 
Anandamayi’s international centre is located in Kandhal, where accommo¬ 
dation is available for her devotees. 


As you love your own body, so regard everyone as equal to your own body. 
When the Supreme Experience supervenes, everyone’s service is revealed as 
ones own service. Call it a bird, an insect, an animal or a man, call it by any 
name you please, one serves one’s own Self in every one of them. 1 

1 Anandamay! Ma. Ananda Varta Quarterly 1/60. <http://www.cosmicharmony.com/Sp/ 
AnandMM/Mataji.htm#Sublime> 


Amrita Basu and Ritu Menon tell us that in India, woman as mother rep¬ 
resents the nation or motherland, man as father represents the state. Patriarchal 
control is exercised by the paternalistic male rulers of the state who offer pro¬ 
tection to its women and children on the assumption that they cannot protect 
themselves. The price of this protection is control over women’s sexuality (Basu 
and Menon 1998 in Goldberg: 169, note 2). If we look closely at the Arya 
Samaj movement in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, we find that 
despite this movement’s espousal of women’s education and stress on the role 
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of education in preventing exploitation of women, women were educated to 
be suitable wives and good Hindu mothers for the newly educated men 
(Kishwar 1989: 98). 

Vratas or Vrats 

Austerities known as vrats , or vows, play an important role in structuring the 
religious practice of many Hindu women. The observance of vrats produces 
good fortune and happiness for the continued sustenance of their families. 
Sometimes, vows are taken when an obstacle arises, but they are also taken for 
the safety and security of others and for personal and communal reasons. A 
single woman might take a vow for a good husband; a married women (as a 
pativrata), for the welfare and protection of her husband and family; and a 
widowed women for the continued protection of her family and departed 
husband. In practice, vrats most often involve a regimen of fasting. Their obser¬ 
vance often includes the narration of a legend tracing the origin of the vrat, the 
devotion to it, and how it is to be performed. The observance of vrats has been 
linked to ideals of wifeliness; vrat rituals tend to demarcate domestic space as 
women’s space and give this space a religious orientation in the promotion of 
prosperity and fertility within the household. Vrats are, then, attempts to realize 
in their day-to-day lives what patriarchy requires of women (Bannerji: 199). At 
the same time vrats are highly individualistic and they function in the lives of 
Hindu women in more than one way. Women observe vrats, as Pearson shows, 
as social events that have elements of religiosity, but they also afford an oppor¬ 
tunity for women to interact with other women in the preparation of food, art, 
and in discourse (Pearson 1996: 200f.). 

A popular vow among Indian women in the north is to the goddess 
Santoshi Ma, a deity popularized in Vijay Sharma’s 1975 film Jai Santoshi Ma 
(Hail Santoshi Ma). The film is about the efficacy of making a vow to the 
goddess Santoshi Ma. After the film’s release, the popularity of this vrat and 
of Santoshi Ma literally swept across North India, where it remains immensely 
popular. 

Widows 

There are roughly 30 to 50 million widows in India today and their fate is rel¬ 
atively bleak; this is especially true for those who are uneducated and unpro¬ 
vided for by their husbands or relatives. Traditionally, widows are prohibited 
from remarriage, from wearing coloured saris (white clothing is prescribed), 
and from wearing jewellery. Until Independence in 1947, they were mandated 
to shave their heads. They are often considered to be a burden to the family. 
Though there is no authoritative religious scripture to support this treatment 
of widows, often they are shunned by those who believe that widows are 
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somehow responsible for their husband’s demise and that their dharma was not 
strong enough to ensure their husbands’ longevity. 4 High-caste widows seem 
more susceptible to restrictions than low-caste widows (Chen 2002). Many 
widows relocate to pilgrimage centres, especially Vrindavan, which is some¬ 
times referred to as the City of Widows, and there, they rename themselves dasi 
(servant). The Indian government provides less-fortunate widows a small 
pension, but most women report that it is difficult to collect. 

There are a number of training centres for widows in India today, includ¬ 
ing Aamar Bari (meaning, My Home) in Vrindavan, which opened in 1998 
(Coulter 2002). Organizations such as SEWA (Self-Employed Women’s 
Organization) in Ahmedabad have recently introduced a scheme whereby a 
woman can insure against her husband’s death. 

In a report on the 1994 Bangalore Conference on Indian Widows, Marty 
Chen examines the status of Indian widows and tells us that, although the 
Hindu Succession Act of 1969 made women eligible to inherit equally with 
men, widows are still deprived of their legal rights. The inheritance rights of 
the majority of Indian rural widows are governed by actual practice, and prac¬ 
tice can differ from village to village, even in the same region and among the 
same caste, and conflicts often arise. 

Many Indian women are unwilling to remarry after a divorce or widow¬ 
hood, especially if they have children, because of the risks involved particu¬ 
larly to their relationship with their children (Kishwar 1997c: 24). Mahatma 
Gandhi believed that a real Hindu widow was a treasure, a gift to humanity 
(Kishwar 1997c: 25). He further described her as one who had learned to find 
happiness in suffering, and had accepted suffering as sacred humanity. Not 
all widows in India are treated badly. Many remain at home and are treated 
with respect. However, the number of widows that do not receive this treat¬ 
ment is alarming. 

Sisters and Brothers: Raksabandhana 

One of the most popular festivals in North India is the festival of 
Raksabandhana, observed in July or August. Raksa means protection and band- 
hana means tie or bond. Together, they refer to a bond that unites male and 
female, most usually brothers and sisters. The ritual is a simple one: sisters 
place a dot of kumkum on the foreheads of their brothers and then tie a thread 
around on their brothers’ wrists. The thread symbolizes a bond between them: 
the sister seeks prosperity and good fortune for her brother, and, once 
accepted, the brother ensures his protection of his sister. Usually brothers offer 
a gift in return, and it is believed that the thread they wear protects them from 
all evil. The Hindu mythological story relating to this festival tells us that when 
the gods suffered a terrible defeat at the hands of the demons and Indra lost his 
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kingdom, Indram, his consort, prepared a charm and tied a thread around 
Indra’s wrist. Indra easily defeated the demons by virtue of this thread and won 
back his kingdom. 

Asceticism, Celibacy, and Nakedness 

Sexual abstinence in India not only is commonly believed to bestow extraor¬ 
dinary power on human beings, it is also one of the paths to liberation. Indian 
mythology is replete with stories of sages who practise such extreme asceticism 
that Indra’s throne in the heavens starts shaking. In these cases, the gods 
usually send some exceedingly attractive nymph to distract the ascetic from his 
meditation. The message is clear: women impede asceticism (Siva Samhita 5.3, 
Bahadur 1981: 52 in Goldberg: 137). 

Asceticism in India is a dominantly male pursuit (Sethi: 13). As a conse¬ 
quence, women who renounce the world are treated with ambiguity at best and 
mistrust and antagonism at worst. The female renouncer is dangerous because 
she is not bound to a male; she is outside the pale of social norms. As Sethi 
puts it: 

By being wedded to a heavenly consort, the renouncer is like a prostitute, the 
eternal bride . . . who lives her religious life outside male control. In seeking 
union with God, she is also similar to the widow who displays loyalty to her 
marital ties even beyond the life of her husband. Her self-denying and ascetic 
lifestyle is similar to the widow (6). However such autonomy and agency was 
available only in relation to God. It is highly improbable that this had any sig¬ 
nificant impact on transforming gender relations among the laity. (14) 

Further, the ascetic life is often symbolized by nakedness, and because of 
the strong social prohibition against nakedness for women, female renouncers 
are rare. Despite this, there have always been female sadhus (sadhvls) who have 
been treated with a great deal of respect. Examples include Madhavi, Sulabha 
in the Mahabharata (Van Buitenen 1978, III: 404-5, 410-11; Sorensen 1904: 
657); Vedavatl in the Ramayana (Shastri 1952: v. 3, 420-2); and older female 
renouncers such as Sabari and Svayamprabha in the Ramayana (v. 2,154-8, 
v. 2, 295-7). There is also evidence, as Ramaswamy notes in her 1997 work, 
for the existence of nunneries and nuns in South India. Many of the most 
revered women in Hindu religious history opted out of sexual relations alto¬ 
gether, as, for example, Mlrabai, Akka MahadevI (who walked naked), and Lai 
Ded, all of whom came to be treated as virtual goddesses. 

Today, women account for a small percentage of the sadhu (renouncer) 
population of India. Some sects refuse admission to women, fearing their cor¬ 
rupting influence on the celibates; others, such as the Juna Akhara, are mixed, 
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and a few are all-female. To live the life of the female sadhu (sadhvl) is one of 
the few ways women can escape the oppressive life of widowhood, and so it is 
not surprising that a large number of female renouncers take up this life after 
their husband’s death. 


FUNDAMENTALISM 

Hindu fundamentalism is a political movement, and the relevant political 
parties are the BJP (Bharatiya Janata Party), the RSS (Rashtrlya Swayamsevak 
Sangh), and the VHP (Visva Hinda Parisad). Together, they make up the sangh 
parivar. In addition there is a range of organizations, institutions, and temple 
networks from which these parties draw their support. Their ideology is 
known as Hindutva, and their agenda is to transform India into a Hindu state. 

Backlash 

An obvious example of backlash is to be found in what is sometimes described 
as Hindu fundamentalism. However, it is important to note that Hindu funda¬ 
mentalism is distinct from fundamentalism in Christianity and Islam. 
Hinduism is a tradition of diversity evidenced by its great many sacred texts, 
personalities, deities, and paths to the attainment of liberation. Belief in a par¬ 
ticular god is not even necessary in some sects of Hinduism. Hence, Hindu 
fundamentalism is not based on the claim of one true god, one true path to sal¬ 
vation, or a literal reading of sacred text. Indeed, one might argue that 
Hinduism is one of the most disorganized of religious traditions, and this char¬ 
acteristic makes religious and political solidarity difficult to attain. 

An important feature of Hindu fundamentalism is its rejection of the West. 
Hindus of this persuasion see themselves as defending their tradition against 
the onslaught of Western colonialism and Western imperialism, against those 
Western traditions that claim an exclusive belief system and impose that belief 
system on others. Hindu fundamentalists are not missionaries and do not seek 
to convert others to their beliefs. Nor do they seek the creation of a Hindu state 
that prohibits the practice of other religions. The charge of intolerance is often 
used to discredit this movement, but its intolerance is not comparable to that 
exhibited periodically by Western religions. What Hindu fundamentalists do 
seek is to restore what they see as essential to the grandeur of the Hindu tradi¬ 
tion, as understood in their particular way. 

The impact of this ideology on women is significant. Basically Hindu fun¬ 
damentalists seek to return women to traditional roles within the family 
(Robinson: 188). RSS and BJP literature is replete with images of Hindu mother 
and consort goddesses such as Sita and Savitri, which invoke the notion of the 
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good Hindu woman who is chaste, subservient to the needs of her family, 
devout, and pure. The fundamentalist position seems to be that, though 
women and men are equal, there are essential differences between them 
(Robinson: 188). As Ratna Kapur and Brenda Crossman remark in Women and 
Hindutva: 

But what is this position to which women are to be returned? The BJP has 
stated that ‘men and women are equal but they are not the same’. Since 
women are not the same as men, they are not to be treated the same as men. 
Accordingly, the BJP’s policies emphasize the ways in which women are differ¬ 
ent from men, and in so doing reinforce sexist stereotypes that have con¬ 
tributed to women’s inequality. For example, the BJP support policies that 
emphasize women’s roles as mothers and wives (maternal health care), while 
rejecting policies that go too far beyond these traditional roles for women 
(compensation for housework). (1994: 42-3) 

Hindu women are attracted to fundamentalism because it affirms their 
roles as mothers, wives, and daughters, and this is the cornerstone of the BJP’s 
position. This movement is appealing to women who support Hindu funda¬ 
mentalist movements also because it does not reject popular Hindu traditions 
(Robinson: 196) 

There are numerous organizations and roles for women internal to the 
various fundamentalist political parties, including, for example, the female 
wing of the RSS, designed to promote ‘virtues’ such as physical courage and 
strength and devotional attachment to the ideals of Hindu womanhood. Like 
the RSS, the women’s wing is given physical, intellectual, and spiritual training. 
Both the BJP and VHP also have special women’s organizations. These spaces and 
roles offered to women in the sangh parivar affirm their social importance, 
though decision making in the sangh is dominantly male. Women’s traditional 
roles in the family—as mothers, wives, and daughters—are here supported and 
celebrated (Robinson: 199). Much attention is paid to female members of 
parliament belonging to the VHP, including Uma Bharati. Female renouncers 
such as Rithambara also play an important role in the fundamentalist agenda. 
In keeping with the notion that the holy women are identified as goddesses and 
referred to as matajis (respected mothers; Erndl: 94), several modern female 
renouncers promote particular political agendas as embodiments of Sakti. 

On the devotional front, a primary image is the eight-armed Durga, a 
female warrior who presides primarily over women. Important also is the 
female image of Mother India, an icon that visualizes the country as a great 
goddess. The Motherland as goddess was important during the independence 
movement and it continues to provide inspiration, focusing attention on the 
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importance of mothering and reproduction. The image of the Motherland is 
also that of the reified woman (Sarkar: 51) and it is not without violent over¬ 
tones. In this regard, we note Tanika Sarkar’s statement that ‘the woman in this 
vision of Hindutva conceives and nurtures her sons as instruments of revenge; 
she gives birth to masculine violence; the space for this violence is reserved for 
men. . . (284) 

Hindu fundamentalism represents a challenge to women’s rights as well as 
to their individuality. Because women in these movements base their platform 
upon supporting women’s traditional roles in family and home (Robinson: 
189), they therefore must disagree with the women’s movement in India and 
see it as contrary, selfish, and Western (non-Hindu). 

UNIQUE FEATURES 

Several features of Hinduism are unique. The following sections focus on four: 
the manner in which the Indian subcontinent is sacralized by the goddess in 
the Sakti Pithas; the practice of satl, or widow burning; and the worship of 
Durga and Kali, both representing a living tradition of the worship of the 
feminine in the form of the goddess. 

The Sakti Pithas 

The Sakti Pithas are sites in the Indian subcontinent that are believed to be 
sacralized by the goddess. One myth of the origin of these holy sites is as 
follows: 

Sat! was the daughter of Dak$a Prajapati and the consort of Siva. Daksa 
decided to perform a great sacrifice and he invited all of the gods except Siva. 

Satl was insulted by this slight on her husband and attended the sacrifice. She 
rebuked her father and threw herself into the sacrificial fire. When Siva dis¬ 
covered what had happened, he became enraged and rushed to the sacrifice. 
Finding the corpse of Satl, he hoisted it over his shoulder and began to dance 
the Tandava dance, signalling the end of the world. Fearing the worst, Vi$nu 
took his cakra and hacked off the corpse of Satl from Siva’s shoulder. The 
pieces of her body fell to earth and were scattered all over India, (paraphrased 
from Kinsley 1986: 37-8) 

Each place where a piece of Satl’s body fell to earth is considered sacred. 
The number of such sites varies, depending on the source, from 18 to 51. At 
many of these locations, temples have been erected to indicate the part of the 
goddess’ body that fell there: her breasts, hair, tongue, arms, eyes, feet, brains, 
nose, lips, chin, and vagina, among others. 
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Sati 

The term satl means ‘good woman’ and it refers to a woman who serves her 
husband in every way. This term also refers to a woman who immolates herself 
on the funeral pyre of her husband. The practice of sati is sometimes under¬ 
stood with reference to the above myth of Satl, the consort of Siva. Sometimes, 
we are referred to the immolation of Sita, the wife of Rama. Chilling images 
of Sita’s fire ordeal show her smiling serenely as the blaze engulfs her. In more 
modern times our attention is directed to what are commonly referred to as 
dowry deaths—where women are set ablaze when their saris ‘accidentally 
catch fire from contact with a kerosene stove (Courtright 1993: 29). 

The British banned satl in 1829 and they were supported in this endeav¬ 
our by eminent thinkers including Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who argued that this 
practice was not intrinsic to Hinduism. Modern Indian laws on the subject 
include the Commission of Sati (Prevention) Act, 1987, which problematically 
equates satl to suicide and clearly speaks of it as a voluntary act on the part 
of women. 

One of the most famous satis of recent times is the case of Roop Kanwar in 
Rajasthan (see, for example, Oldenberg). More recently in 2002 in Madhya 
Pradesh, the widow Kuttu Bai committed sati. Shrines are built for the wor¬ 
ship and glorification of women who have committed sati and some of these 
shrines are very popular. In the context of the religious life, Courtright has 
observed that wifely and ascetic duties are sometimes combined in the lives 
of the jivit satimatas (living satis) (Courtright 1995: 11). These living satis are 
women who declared their intention to commit sati at their husband’s pyre, but 
were prevented by their kinsmen for fear of criminal prosecution. Instead they 
follow a life of extreme asceticism. While the renouncers or ascetics are 
believed to be able to transcend sensory perceptions by the heat of their 
meditation, the satimatas are kept alive by the heat of their pativrata dharma. 
Their detachment from the world led Harlan to comment that ‘the living 
satimata remains in this world but is no longer of it’ (see Courtright 1995: 
12 ). 

Whatever the case, the practice of immolating women is deeply troubling, 
especially from a feminist perspective. John Stratton Hawley (1993: 176) says 
that feminist treatments of sati are reluctant to reduce it to its lowest common 
denominator—misogyny—and dismiss it. The subject is difficult and women 
differ on how to evaluate it. He notes further that ‘By thinking about this 
common, complex object, feminists speak not only to the world but to each 
other. While they push back the boundaries of external ignorance, they also 
establish boundaries that divide and clarify their own group’ (Hawley: 1993: 
176). In this way satl points to both the crudeness and the subtlety with which 
patriarchal mystification can operate (Hawley 1993: 176). 
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Durga 

Durga, the great heroine and warrior queen, is without question one of the 
most impressive goddesses and also the most popular deities of the Hindu pan¬ 
theon. Durga rides a lion into battle and uses her beauty to seduce her victims 
into a fatal confrontation. Durga is unmarried and possesses dangerous power. 
In her most important role, she slays buffalo demon Mahisa (Kinsley 1986: 
95f.). 

The story of Durga first appears in the sixth-century text, the 
Devimdhatmya, which tells the story of the genesis of Durga and her slaying 
of Mahi$a. The myth can be summarized as follows: 

The demon Mahisa is granted a boon that he will be invincible to all oppo¬ 
nents except a woman, and he becomes intoxicated with pride, and chal¬ 
lenges and defeats Indra in battle. He then takes over heaven and begins 
harassing the devotees of the gods. Angry and frustrated at their defeat and 
inability to avenge themselves, the gods gather and emit their collective ener¬ 
gies, out of which emerges a beautiful woman who possesses the multiple 
characteristics of the gods. She wields eight different weapons, each repre¬ 
senting one of the male deities, and she is given a lion as her mode of trans¬ 
portation. 

Because Durga is unprotected by a male deity, Mahisa assumes that she 
is helpless. Durga challenges Mahisa to battle. Ultimately, he transmutes into 
a buffalo and Durga decapitates him. On the battlefield, Durga creates female 
helpers from herself, most notably Kali and a group of ferocious goddesses 
called Matrkas, or mothers. These goddesses are manifestations of Durga’s 
fury and they are wild, fierce, and bloodthirsty. (Coburn 1991 and Tewari 
1988) 

The creation of the goddess occurs as a direct result of a cosmic crisis that 
the male deities are unable to rectify. The situation calls for a female warrior. 
As such, Durga violates the model of the Hindu woman. She is not submissive, 
she is not subordinated to a male deity, she does not participate in household 
duties, and her greatest talent lies in what is traditionally held to be a male 
function: fighting in battle. As an independent warrior, she can stand against 
any male on the battlefield. Unlike the usual female, Durga does not lend her 
power or saktl to a male consort but rather takes power from the male gods 
and uses it in her own heroic pursuits. By giving Durga their inner strength and 
heat, the gods also surrender any power they have to control her. Although she 
is created by male gods and does their bidding, she fights without direct male 
support against male demons, and she always wins. And Durga does not create 
male helpers, but female ones. 
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Durga’s relationship to Mahisa has some sexual overtones, though later 
Sanskrit texts downplay this element or omit it altogether, perhaps because she 
is the consort of Siva. 

Once the demon has been slain and world order has been restored, Durga 
says that she is ‘quick to hearken to the pleas of her devotees and that she may 
be petitioned in times of distress to help those who worship her’ (Kandiah 
1990: 23). Thus, she becomes a personal saviour as well as a cosmic one. 

One of the most important festivals in the Hindu calendar is the autumnal 
festival of Durga Puja, during which the story of her defeat of the buffalo demon 
Mahisa is recited. The festival lasts for nine days, commemorating the battle, 
and the tenth day marks Mahisa’s final defeat. The central image of the festi¬ 
val is Durga slaying the buffalo demon. She is generally depicted having many 
arms, each of which bears a weapon, standing on her lion and plunging her 
trident into the chest of Mahisa. Clearly the imagery promotes Durga’s central 
role as ferocious warrior and maintainer of the cosmic order (Tewari 1988). 

The festival coincides with the autumn harvest in North India, and Durga 
is considered to be the underlying force of the fertility of the earth. During the 
worship, the priest anoints the icon of Durga with water from auspicious 
sources, including the major holy rivers of India. He also anoints her with agri¬ 
cultural products such as sugar-cane juice and sesame oil, and offers her certain 
soils that are associated with fertility. Animal sacrifice is a common feature of 
Durga worship. Blood replenishes her powers and reinvigorates her. 

Durga is also worshipped in a domestic capacity as the wife of Siva and the 
mother of several divine children. Durga takes on the role of a returning daugh¬ 
ter during her festival, and many devotional songs are written to welcome her 
home or to bid her farewell. These particular songs make no mention of her 
roles as warrior or cosmic saviour. Instead, she is identified with Parvati, the 
wife of Siva, and as the daughter of Himalaya and Mena (Coburn 1991). 
During Durga Puja, it is customary for daughters to return to their home vil¬ 
lages, and their arrival is the cause of much celebration. At the end of Durga 
Puja, the image of the goddess is removed by a truck or other conveyance and 
carried away for immersion in a local river. Many women gather around the 
image to bid it farewell and it is not uncommon to see them actually weeping 
as the goddess, their ‘daughter’, leaves to return to her husband’s home 
(Coburn 1991: 153). 

The various roles of Durga remain distinctive and autonomous and do not 
readily blend into each other. Her ability to slay the powerful forces of evil does 
not seem to give her any authority over her husband, Siva. Nor here is Durga 
best known for her exploits on the battlefield. On the contrary, her position 
within the household as consort of Siva does not seem to differ significantly 
from that of her female devotees. Still, Durga is more powerful than the majority 
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of goddesses in the Hindu pantheon and serves as a reminder of that potential 
energy and ability within female deities. Hindu women can draw strength from 
her, but there is ‘no inherent, invariable relationship between powerful god¬ 
desses and the advocacy of women’s empowerment’ (Pinchman: 191). 

Kali 

Kali is one of the most interesting and popular goddesses in Hinduism. Kali 
is strong, independent, ruthlessly violent, a threat to men and women alike. 
She is free and she is fierce. She is attractive because she embodies awesome 
raw power. For many Western women, Kali represents the embodiment of the 
strength that lies unrealized in women generally. However, this is not necessar¬ 
ily the way she is viewed in India, and it is easy to lose sight of the fact that she, 
like the other goddesses in the Hindu pantheon, is the product of patriarchal 
thought. 

Kali’s official genesis in the textual tradition is located in the Devimahdtmya, 
which we noted above with respect to Durga. In the Devimahdtmya, Kali 
emerges from the forehead of the warrior queen Durga. Her appearance is ter¬ 
rifying: simultaneously horrifying and mesmerizing. Devotional images depict 
her as black in colour with a bright and gaudily painted red lolling tongue, red 
eyes, and wearing a very long necklace of human heads. She also wears a girdle 
of human arms and two dead bodies as earrings. She has three eyes and her 
hair hangs loose. In two of her four arms she wields a sword and the head of 
the demon she has just slain. With the other two, she motions her followers to 
fear not, and she confers boons. Sometimes she wears a tiger skin, but gener¬ 
ally she is naked save for her girdle of human arms. She stands on the body 
of a figure, sometimes identified as Siva. Her Saktl, her female power, energizes 
the entire world, but she prefers to dwell in the cremation grounds where 
dissolution is the order of the day. 

This image is rich and interpretations of it are many. The goddess’s dark 
hue is often cited as representing depth and infinity, as, for example, the void 
of space, the fathomless depths of the dark vortex, the depth of the ocean. 
Black, in its absence of colour, is here understood to transcend all colours. ‘Just 
as all colors disappear in black, so all names and forms disappear in her’ 
(.Mahanirvana Tantra 13.5 in Avalon 1972: 295). Her black colour also indi¬ 
cates the unknown and the unknowable, reminding us of our fear of the dark. 
Kali’s nakedness is a challenge and counterpoint to Hindu notions of naked¬ 
ness. It represents a pure, untouched state, a state of innocence. But Kali is a 
naked killer, strong and hot, unafraid of her body and uninhibited by ordinary 
rules of human society. Without the illusion of clothes to cover her up and 
protect her, she shows us exactly what and who she is. She challenges us, 
provokes us to confront ourselves directly. 
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Her dishevelled hair forms a curtain of illusion. Her red lolling tongue dra¬ 
matically depicts the fact that she consumes all creatures. She tastes the 
flavours of the world, so to speak, and finds them intoxicating. Her sword cuts 
through ignorance, ego, and illusion; the severed head indicates the sum total 
of conscious knowledge, marking the separation of intellect, reason, and ordi¬ 
nary thought from true wisdom; the waistband of human arms represent work 
that hands and arms perform in the world and reminds us that all deeds 
produce karma and that the binding effects of this karma can be overcome— 
severed, as it were, by Kali. She blesses her worshippers by cutting them free 
from karmic bondage (Kinsley 1997: 89). 

In contrast to Siva’s sweet expression, plump body, and ash-white com¬ 
plexion, Kali’s emaciated limbs, angular gestures, and fierce grimace convey a 
wild intensity Her loose hair, skull garland, and tiger wrap whip around her 
body as she stomps and claps to the rhythm of the dance. Kali’s boon is the 
boon of freedom. She teaches us to confront suffering, pain, our own inevitable 
decay and death. Kali laughs mockingly at us when we ignore, deny, or try to 
explain away these facts of our existence. Kali is the great swallower, though 
unlike the swallowing habits of deities like Ganesa, her swallowing is depicted 
as terrible. She tastes and enjoys the world, and she is indiscriminate in her 
enjoyment of its flavours. She is all-devouring Time, the one who swallows the 
living and keeps their skulls around her neck, symbolic of her action, as 
trophies of battle or trophies of the ultimate victory of death over life. 

There are numerous temples and images of Kali throughout the subcon¬ 
tinent, but she is most popular in Bengal. Animal sacrifice is an indispensable 
part of Kali worship, and goats, sheep, and buffalo are commonly sacrificed 
at Kali temples (Banerji 1992: 175). One of the most famous saints of Bengal, 
Ramakrsna (1836-86), devoted his life to the worship of Kali, composing 
numerous poems in her praise. His predecessor Ramprasad Sen (1718-75) is 
also of note as a great devotee of Kali. Ramprasad composed some of the most 
popular devotional songs performed in her worship. 

Kali’s human and maternal qualities continue to define the goddess for 
most of her devotees to this day. Kali’s devotees form a particularly intimate and 
loving bond with her, but the devotee never forgets Kali’s demonic, frightening 
aspects or distorts Kali’s nature and the truths she reveals. Ramprasad Sen men¬ 
tions these characteristics of Kali repeatedly in his songs but is never put-off or 
repelled by them. Kali may be frightening, mad, and a forgetful mistress of a 
world spinning out of control, but she is, after all, the Mother. As such, she 
must be accepted by her children. In the following the poet, Ramprasad Sen 
has to beg and cajole her to get what he wants. He often insults her, calling her 
stony-hearted and more. The relationship between deity and devotee here is 
a very personal one: 
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Can there be compassion in the heart of one who is the daughter of a 
mountain? 

If she is not unkind, can She kick her husband in the chest? 

Thou art called ‘compassionate’ in the world; but there is no trace of 
compassion in Thee, O Mother! 

Thou wearest a necklace of heads cutting them off from mothers’ sons 
The more I cry ‘Mother, Mother’, the more Thou turnest deaf ears to my 
cries. 

Prasada is used to suffering Thy kicks; yet he utters ‘Durga,’ Durga. 

(Ramprasad 1966: 141) 

It is also interesting to note that in Bengal, where Kali is most popular, there 
is a tradition of female saints, some of whom are regarded as the embodiment 
of Kali. One such teacher is Sri Anandamayl Ma (1896-1982), the blissful 
mother (see sidebar, page 28). 

NOTES 

1. In this early period women may in fact have participated in Vedic rituals, There is some evi¬ 
dence that they were permitted to discourse on sacred texts (Young 1999: 62) and perform 
sacrifices (Altekar: 198f.). 

2. It was Sir Jones who first translated The Laws of Manu and after having translated it, Manu 
became authoritative, perpetuating the notion that the British were simply enforcing tradi¬ 
tional Hindu law (Kishwar: 2000). 

3. See, for example, O’Flaherty who delineates these two types as goddesses of the breast and 
goddesses of the tooth. 

4. In some cases a widow could escape this contamination by performing sati or ritual immo¬ 
lation which represents the final and the most perfect act of self-effacement and fulfillment 
of her duties and religious pursuit. Through sati a woman could achieve her greatest 
honour within orthodox Hinduism. 
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